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TOTANUS PUGNAX. 

The distribution of the Ruff is somewhat similar to that 
of the Redshank, but hitherto, so far as I know, only one 
example has been said to have oecurred in Japan, viz. at 
Hakodadi (Ibis, 1884, p. 33). I have now to record two 
more examples from the neighbourhood of Yokohama, a male 
in winter plumage and a male in first plumage, obtained on 


the 13th of October. 


ALCA TROILE ARRA. 

A series of Pallas’s Guillemot from Japan and the Kurile 
Islands appears to justify mein the conclusion that this is an 
intermediate form between the Common Guillemot and 
Briinnich's Guillemot. An almost complete series of forms 
intermediate in the length and thickness of the bill and the 
conspicuousness of the pale base of the upper mandible may 
be said nearly to bridge over the distance from one to the 
other, so that these Guillemots can searcely be regarded as 
more than subspecifieally distinct. 


NXXAIXN.—An Autumn Ramble in Eastern Iceland, with 
some Notes from the Farées. By Wm. Eacie CLARKE, 
F.L.S., and James Backrovusz, Jun. 


(Plate 1X.) 


Tne morning of the 2nd of September, 1884, found us on 
board the Danish Royal Mail Boat ‘Thyra,’ steaming down 
the Forth en route for Iceland, vid the Farõe Islands. At 
about 11 a.m. on the 3rd we sighted the Orkneys, and these 
passed, a north-westerly course was shaped, carrying us 
south of the Shetlands, of which group only Fair Island and 
Foula were seen from afar. The Farées should have been 
in sight early on the morning of the 4th, but the islands 
were shrouded in drizzling mist, a characteristic feature in 
the climate of the group. Numerous Fulmars sailing ronnd 
the vessel heralded our approach, and in due course the bold 
outline of Suderõe loomed through the veil of mist, while to 
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the eastward the cone-eapped Dimons appeared, illumined 
by a stray sun-ray. At 11 a.m. the anchor was dropped off 
the settlement of Tveraa, and we took an opportunity of 
going ashore in search of birds. The Roek-Pipit was very 
abundant, being often in parties of from six to adozen birds, 
and soon a speciality was seen in the shape of the Faroese 
Wren (Troglodytes borealis), and an exciting pursuit of the 
tiny bird, as it flitted among the rocks at the water’s edge, 
or crept like a mouse under and about them, resulted in its 
falling to a lucky snap-shot. The Grey Crow was very 
numerous and tame; here, no doubt, he is at least useful as 
a scavenger, devouring the garbage cast out by the fisher- 
men. Several White Wagtails were seen and one obtained ; 
the other species noted were the Raven, Meadow-Pipit, 
Merlin, Whimbrel, Oyster-cateher, Ringed Plover, the Dun- 
lin, and several common sca-fowl. Another Wren was scen, 
and might have been secured, but since it haunted the simple 
family graveyard adjoining a detached cottage, the peacc- 
fulness of the scene was not disturbed by an explosion of 
gunpowder. On our return to the boat we observed at close 
quarters a Garden-Warbler (Sylvia hortensis) secking food 
ou some low herbage adjoining the houses; and this is inter- 
esting, as it is, we believe, the first record of its occurrence 
in the Farões. 

Early on the 5th we arrived at Thorshaven. Here we were 
informed that shooting was not allowed, owing to an alarm- 
ing decrease in the number of birds ; and it was only after an 
annoying delay that a generous landowner granted per- 
mission to shoot over his estate on the hills behind the 
town. Birds werc in fewer numbers here, and during a long 
round we only saw Oyster-catchers on the hills and a sprink- 
ling of Rock- and Meadow-Pipits and Grey Crows on the 
lower ground. Another Garden-Warbler was watehed as it 
fed on the red currants in a small storm-swept garden. We 
also paid a pleasant visit to Herr Müller, the ornithologist 
and man of many offices. In the afternoon we left Strômõe, 
and our next place of eall was Klaksvig, where we went 
ashore. 
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After experiencing some very heavy weather, the glistening 
snow-capped mountains of Eastern Iccland were sighted on 
the 9th, and we entered Seydisfjorôr carly in the evening. 
It is a narrow picturesque inlet of the sea, and perhaps the 
most important one on the cast coast. Its northern pro- 
montory, rising almost perpendicularly from the ocean, is 
the resort of myriads of sea-fowl in the summer, but now 
only a few Puffins and a small flock of Eiders were scen. 
After steaming for some miles in sheltered waters, we 
dropped anchor at dusk within a few yards of the strand at 
the head of the fjórór. Next morning we took up our 
quarters at the “ Hotel Island,” probably one of the most 
primitive inns in the world, where guests and host and 
hostess all sup in company. A stroll on the margin of the 
fjörör was disappointing, ornithologically, for we only ob- 
served a family party of White Wagtails and a solitary 
Wheatear; and several hours of careful investigation in the 
valley at the head of the fjér8r only added Meadow-Pipits 
and a pair of Ravens to our list. Another ramble on the 
shores of the fjörðr in the afternoon resulted in our secing 
another pair of Ravens and a few Great Black-backed Gulls. 
This extreme poverty of bird-life at the coast made us 
anxious to proceed inland with all possible speed; so the fol- 
lowing day (the 11th) found us busy making arrangements 
for the journey, such as hiring ponies for riding and baggage 
purposes. We left Seydisfjérdr about midday on the 12th, 
riding in company with a party of some seventeen Icelanders 
across the mountains (2500 fect) in a westerly dircction. 
The ascent was steep, rough, and in many places dangerous, 
and we soon experienced the wonderful adroitness and sure- 
footedness of the ponies. The “col” reached, we crossed 
several swamps and large beds of snow, and skirted the 
margins of some likely-looking tarns; but here, there, and 
everywhere aronnd us was an appalling solitude, the silence 
of which was only broken by the hoarse croak of a Raven. 
The great valley of the Lagarfljot—Iccland’s longest lake, 
forty-five miles in length—into which we descended in the 
evening light, presented a most weird aspect, the marshy 
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shores of the dark lake being interseeted or dotted by nume- 
rous silvery streams or pools, while the entire absence of 
woodland, and consequently apparent barrenness of its sur- 
roundings, added much to an impressive scene. Here we had 
our first peep at the great Snæfell (6000 feet), forty miles 
away to the west beyond thelake. Long after dark, wet from 
fording rivers, ravenously hungry, sore and stiff, we arrived 
at the house of the hospitable clergyman at Vallaness, who, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour, set before us his choicest 
smoked, but raw, mutton and salmon, with flat-bread and 
milk—fare not to be despised after ten hours in the saddle 
in such an appetizing air. 

During an early stroll on the 14th along the shores of the 
lake, whose waters, mainly derived from the northern slopes 
of that vast glacier, the Vatna Jökull, are of a thick milky- 
white hue, not a bird was to be found. Our route lay along 
the lake-side, and midday found us approaching the birch- 
clad slopes of HallormstaSr, a place of much promise, since 
trees are only to be found in one other locality in the island, 
the scrub-elad valley of the Fnjoska. These trees, which 
are entirely birch, were, as a rule, only of stunted growth, 
but here and there a monarch of Icelandie forest-growth 
raised its head, crowned with graceful golden foliage, to the 
proud height of twenty feet! Such a favoured locality was 
not to be passed by, so arrangements were made to remain 
the night under the hospitable roof of the neighbouring farm- 
house. The afternoon was devoted to an examination of the 
bireh-covered hill-side, interseeted by several ravines coursed 
by mountain-torrents, while here and there a rocky escarpment 
or a craggy shoulder added to its ruggedness. The birches, as 
a rule, were little more than brush-wood, and, along with an 
abundant carpet of bilberry, crowberry, and Dryas octopetala, 
formed an excellent cover. Meadow-Pipits were fairly abun- 
dant, and a Merlin was several times observed beating over 
the hill; a Wheatcar was also noted, and several Ravens 
flying high overhead. Ornithologically we had as yet done 
nothing, but the next bird brought to hag went far towards 
making up for past disappointments, for in it we obtained 
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the chief object of our visit to Tecland at this season, namely, 
the Rock-Ptarmigan (Lagopus rupestris) in autumn plumage, 
in which stage it was previously unknown to ornithologists. 
It may be well here to make a few observations on the 
habits of this species in this locahty, where we had many 
opportunities for observing it during our stay in Iceland. 
The Roek-Ptarmigan was found to be abundant on the mh- 
slopes as far as the birch-growth extended, which, so far as 
elevation is concerned, would be about 600 feet. At first, 
family parties, consisting of old birds in dark mantles, 
accompanied by six or eight young, in size their equals, but 
in their upper plumage of a much hghter hue, were eom- 
monly met with. After being shot at a few times these 
family gatherings were broken up, and single birds, or now 
and then two or threc together, were to be found scattered 
all over the birch-cover. At first they were wonderfully 
tame, allowing a close approach, but they soon heeame 
initiated to the terrors of the gun. Before taking flight 
they were oceasionally observed to indulge in dropping a 
eurious scrics of curtsics, reminding one of the movements 
of the domesticated Muscovy Duck. On rising they were 
silent, and no note or eall was heard, except the guttural croak 
with which the old cocks annonnecd approaching danger and 
their own proximity. They were mostly to be found abroad 
feeding during the carly morning and evenmg, and their 
favourite haunts were little grassy dells fringed with bilberry 
or Dryas octopetala and surrounded by birches. Some, perhaps 
all, have the habit of resting, with puffed-out feathers, on the 
lower branches of the bushes ; but as they were only observed 
in such positions in the early morning, it may be a customary 
roosting-place. The food of all shot at Hallormstadr con- 
sisted entirely of the fruit of the bilberry, with which their 
crops were greatly distended. Considermg the richness of 
this dict, it is hardly necessary to remark that their flesh was 
delicious, and their bodies, when skinned and eooked, formed 
a most acceptable change from the perpetual mutton of the 
leclandie bill of fare. In winter, as we were informed by our 
estimable friend Pastor Sigurdar Gunnarsson, the chief food 
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of the species consists of the leaves of Dryas octcpetala, 
called, on this account, in the Icelandic vernacular, “ Rjtipa- 
lef ;?’ “Rjúpa” being the native name for the Rock-Ptar- 
migan. 

This bird seems to be decidedly local in the island; indeed 

our brother M. B. O. U., the Rev. E. Ponsonby Knnbley, who 
“spent three months in Westem Iceland, did not meet with 
it. The species is still numerous in several northern districts, 
although its numbers were sadly diminished by the long and 
severe winter of 1880-81, when in some places it was exter- 
minated, and in most brought to the verge of extinetion. At 
Hallormstadr thousands perished, and many starving birds 
approached the house and, losing all fear, entered the build- 
ing where the hay was stowed, to feed, in the presenee of 
the proprietor and his servants, on the sceds scattered on the 
floor. 

In winter the Roek-Ptarmigans are captured by means of 
rude string nooses set in the snow, and around which hay- 
seeds are seattered. In this way cnormous numbers were 
formerly taken and sent to Denmark; and we should be 
afraid to say how many thousand brace the captain of the 
mail-steamer informed us he had taken on a single voyage in 
years gone by; now he seldom sees any. In many places, 
however, it is gratifying to know that at other seasons the 
birds enjoy immunity from persecution; for the Icelander 
lacks even a dash of the sportsman in his nature. 

The morning of the 14th found us again in the saddle 
continuing our journey towards the head of the Lagarfljot 
valley. At noon we had reached the head-waters of the lake, 
and crossing the numerous channels of the affluent river, we 
proceeded to Valthjofstadr, situated at the point where the 
valley bifureates, and on the western branch of the river which 
rises on the north-eastern slopes of the Vatna Jökull. At 
the invitation of our congenial travelling companions, Pastor 
Gunnarsson and his good wife, we deeided to make this 
place onr headquarters, im order to explore the immediate 
neighbourhood from this point. As we approached Valth- 
jofstadr a migratory party of Golden Plover passed overhead, 
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flying S.E. The morning of the 15th was devoted to an in- 
spection of the marshy land adjoining the river, and extending 
for some four miles towards the lake. On the numerous 
sedgy pools Mallard were abundant, but difficult to approach 
owing to the entire absence of cover; consequently we only 
managed to bag a couple. Before these could be retrieved 
or the gun recharged, a bold little Merlin endeavoured to 
carry one of them off under our very noses. The Golden 
Plover were now evidently leaving the islands, several parties 
passing over in a south-westerly direction. The only other 
birds seen were Meadow-Pipits, a few of whieh were scattered 
over the pasture-lands of the valley. Next day we observed 
a solitary Wheatear about the church, the last of the species 
seen by us in Iceland. Having decided to visit the moun- 
tain-lakes, which, we were informed, existed to the west, we 
ascended the escarpment behind ValthjofstaSr, a southern 
portion of the chain of mountains forming the western flank 
of the Lagarfljot valley, named on the maps the Fljotsdals 
heiði. After a tough climb of 2500 feet to the summit of 
one of the many peaks, a sublime panorama lay before us. 
Away a few miles to the south-west was the noble Snæfell, 
the grandest and second highest mountain in Iceland (6000 
feet), with the summit and sides for 3000 feet clothed in 
perpetual snow. Behind, and trending away far to the south 
and west, but to all appearances quite close, were the hun- 
dred sunlit shoulders of Vatna Jökull, the largest glacier in 
Europe, covering an area of 3000 square miles. North, west, 
and east the scene was similar to that to the south, all 
round, except in the immediate foreground, being a series of 
snowy mountain-peaks, seen to perfection under a cloudless 
sky. In the western foreground were numerous silvery tarns 
embosomed in broken hummocky ground, here and there 
seantily clothed with crowberry, Dryas octopetala, and little 
tufts of Silene acaulis and the large yellow Saxifraga hir- 
culus. The few Ducks on the nearest of these lakes had 
noted our approach, and floated in the middle, well out of 
reach. On the next and smaller lakelet a couple of Ducks 
gave us practical illustration of their diving-powers. The 
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sheet of water was not more than eighty yards in diameter, 
and considering we were on different sides of it, the birds 
should have been well within reasonable range, even if they 
had strictly kept to the middle, which they did not. How- 
ever, a serions expenditure of No. 4 resulted in nil; for 
the birds dived at the flash, our only consolation being to 
observe the shot sweep over the spot which a fraction of a 
second before was occupied by the bird or birds. They 
seemed to have no desire to take flight; and an examination 
of the water proving it to be only some two feet deep, with 
a firm bottom of granulated pumice (erupted from Askja im 
1875), we resolved to try wading to closer quarters, with the 
result that the first shot turned one of them over. It proved 
to be a young Long-tailed Duck (Harelda glacialis), with 
nestling down still adhering in places. The remaining bird 
was not so easily brought to bag; although fired at more than 
once at not more than fifteen yards, it disappeared like magic, 
but must have received some of the shot. At last it was 
obtained by firing the moment the surface of the water showed 
signs of breaking on its reappearance after a dive, and proved 
to be a very old female of the same species. Why this bird, 
in the full possession of her primary feathers, did not resort to 
her wings as a possible means of escape must remain a puzzle. 
A little later we had another illustration of the early develop- 
ment of this faculty of diving. A solitary Long-tailed Duck 
was surprised on a small pool and dived instantly, but too 
late; for it came to the surface mortally wounded, and when 
picked up proved to be little more than a mere nestling, its 
upper plumes being a mass of down, while its wing-quills 
were sprouting from the pen, and only some two inches long. 
This was an interesting specimen, inasmuch as it afforded 
evidence of the late breeding of the species. Duck were to 
be seen on most of the tarns, some of them taking flight 
on our approach, while others kept well out of range. On 
the largest lake we managed to secure, in a little bay, four 
young but full-grown Long-tailed Ducks, none of which 
offered to rise, but trusted to diving as a means of escape. 
Here, too, were a pair of Whoopers (Cygnus musicus), which, 
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we were informed, had annually nested on a roeky islet 
safe from imtrusion. These birds, disturbed by the firing, 
flew trumpeting within easy range; but to have shot them 
would have been wanton, for there were no means of ob- 
taining them from the iec-cold water. There were no 
cygnets on the lake. Had they already departed for the 
south without parental guidance, or had they fallen vietims 
to the prowling Arctie foxes, with which the neighbourhood 
abounded? A pair of Great Northern Divers floated and 
dived in the middle waters, and of these we had to be content 
with a binocular examination. The only other birds seen 
during the day were Ravens, and in the valley near to head- 
quarters a flock of Golden Plover feeding on a stony patch 
by the river-side. 

A beat over the bireh-cover at HallormstaSr, ten miles 
distant, resulted in a bag of ten Ptarmigan and a few Meadow- 
Pipits. The Merlin and Raven were again observed, and 
also a small flight of Redpolls (Linota linaria ?), passing over 
in a southerly direction, their note much resembling that of 
L.rufescens: The early morning of the 19th added ten more 
“ Rjúpa ” to our score, and we might have shot almost any 
number; but we had already obtained as many as we could 
well spare time to skin, and we did not further molest them. 
Six Ravens, a pair of Golden Plovers, another migratory floek 
of Redpolls, and a solitary Redwing among the birches eom- 
pleted our list of birds for the day. We were afterwards 
rather surprised not to have met with the Redwing in some 
numbers, for friends of ours shooting about this date im 
Northern Iceland found them commonly in the birch-cover 
in the Fnjoska Dalr, and the species has, indeed, but little 
choice of breeding-stations in the island. 

The exceptionally fine weather which had hitherto been 
so much in our favour changed during the early hours of the 
20th, and heavy rain prevailed durmg the whole of that day, 
followed, on the 21st, by a severe gale. At midday, however, 
the rain, at least, ceased, and a large party of us visited the 
celebrated waterfall Hengi-foss, or Hanging Fall, situated on 
the west side of the Lagarfljot, almost opposite to Hallorms- 
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taðr. On the 22nd the weather took a turn for the worse, 
and the advent of winter proclaimed itself; for snow fell un- 
ceasingly during the day, reminding us, as well as our feathered 
friends, that we must soon turn our faees southwards ; and the 
aceompanying fall in the temperature uneomfortably mani- 
fested itself in our stoveless room. The 23rd being fine but 
cold, we decided, in spite of the snow now entirely clothing 
the mountains, to visit again the‘tarns of the Fljotsdals heiði. 
The climb proved a laborious one, the snow lying, as a rule, 
fifteen inehes deep ; but in places drifts of several feet in depth 
had to be crossed. The snow-hidden streams, however, 
proved most annoying, a step into one of them resulting in a 
tumble. The first birds scen were a party of Snow-Buntings, 
twittering cheerily and evidently seeking the lower lands. 
On the ridge we crossed the spoor of a party of birds judged 
to be Ptarmigan, which we followed up carefully for some 
distance, keeping a most diligent look out ahead and finally 
pulling up suddenly within ten yards of five “Rjúpa,? looking 
remarkably pretty on the snow. ‘The tracks of the Arctic fox, 
too, were numerous, bearing out the report that it was a 
common species in the distriet. All the smaller tarns proved 
to be iee-locked, and the Dueks, almost entirely Long-tails, 
had eongregated on the surface of, or were flying around, 
the larger or Swan-lake, where the margins only were fringed 
with ice. The Great Northern Divers still floated uncon- 
cernedly in the middle, but the Swans, not so indifferent 
to the great change come over the scene since our last 
visit, had bidden farewell to their summer haunts. On our 
homeward march we fell in with, and secured, a solitary 
“Rjūpa,” an old male bird. Although to some extent the day 
was a little disappomting, yet we were very pleased to have 
obtained Ptarmigan at a much greater elevation than we had - 
hitherto observed them, viz. 2500 feet; and it is very doubtful 
if we should have found them at all without the aid of the 
tell-tale snow. 

Our last two days at Valthjofstadr, the 24th and 25th, 
were spent in duek-shooting in the marshy meadows in its 
immediate vicinity, where Mallard, Wigeon, and Teal had 
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become much more numerous since the snowstorm on the 
22nd. Some few of the Wigeon had moulted their primary 
quills and were quite unable to fly. On the 25th an adult 
Iceland Falcon was observed ranging over the pools, and a 
capital view was obtained of it, especially as it made off on 
onr appearance, when the black-and-white became very dis- 
tinct against the background formed by the monntain-side 
to which it sped. As a consequence of its visit, the Duck 
skulked, and were most difficult to find. On the 26th we 
left our comfortable quarters at ValthjofstaSr en route for 
SeydisfjorSr, to join the steamer ‘ Craigforth,’ which was to 
sail for Scotland on the 29th. We had hoped to ride 
back vid HallormstaSr for the birch-forest ; but the swollen 
state of the rivers made fording impossible, and we had, in 
consequence, to take the western side of the lake, passing the 
night at the farmhouse at As (pronounced “ Ous”). Close to 
As, a fine crag abuts on the lake, where, we were informed, a 
par of large Falcons had nested in the spring, driving away 
a pair of Ravens from their favourite breeding-haunts. These 
birds, we were assnred, were not Iceland Falcons, which are 
well known, being deseribed as rather smaller ; and had the 
Peregrine been a recognized Icelandic bird we should have 
supposed it to be that species. 

On the 27th we continued our journey along the margin 
of the lake, passing through some promising bird-country, 
both erag and marshland, no doubt in summer the haunt of 
many interesting species, but now the Raven was the only 
bird seen. In a crag by the side of a waterfall a this year’s 
nest of the Iceland Falcon was pointed out to us. Crossing 
the lake by boat, with the ponies in tow at the stern, we 
ascended the lofty pass of the Fyardar heidi, or Fyord-Heath, 
lying between us and the sea, now snow and ice-covered, the 
latter strong enough to bear the weight of man and horse, 
and arrived at Seydisfjérbr in the evening. 

Our last day in Iceland, the 28th of September, was a 
most wintery one, snow falling at intervals all day accom- 
panied by a north-westerly gale. At midday we went on 
board the ‘ Craigforth,’ and from its deck watched several 
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Iceland Gulls in mature and immature plumage which the 
approach of winter had brought into the fjords. They often 
came close to the ship, whereby we had ample opportunity 
afforded us for observing them minutely. Just after day- 
break on the 29th we steamed down the fjord, watching 
numerous Eiders, Cormorants, and Gannets, and left behind 
us a country peopled by a highly civilized and educated race, 
a people from whom we had received the greatest consi- 
deration and hospitality. To Pastor Sigurdar Gunnarsson 
and his most excellent wife, under whose roof some of the 
happiest days of our lives were spent, we shall ever be 
indebted for the greatest kindness and for their unceasing 
solicitude to make our trip a success. We reached Leith 
on the 3rd of October, after a very stormy voyage, during 
which the barometer fell to 27-8 inches. 

We will now proceed to offer a few remarks upon the 
results of the trip and a description of the autumn plumage 
of Lagopus rupestris. 

Our experience may throw some light on the date of de- 
parture of the summer visitors to Iceland. The chief of 
these belong to the order Limicolæ, and at the date of our 
arrival on the 10th of September all had departed save a few 
Golden Plover, the last of which were observed on the 25th. 
We noted, however, the Ringed Plover, Oyster-catcher, 
Common Snipe, Whimbrel, and Dunlin on the Farões, 
between the 4th and 7th, and in all probability these species 
at least had not left Iceland many days before our arrival. 
The Red-necked Phalarope, an extremely common species in 
the district visited by us, had also departed; and the Whoopcers, 
as already stated, left between the 16th and 23rd of Septem- 
ber. As against this great blank amongst the Waders, we 
noted the presence of all the few migrants to Iceland among 
the Passeres, viz. the Redwing, Wheatear, White Wagtail, 
Meadow-Pipit, and the rarer Redpoll. Most of these were 
somewhat frequently observed, even to a late date, while the 
Meadow-Pipit was still common at Valthjofstadr on the day 
of our departure, the 26th. These observations, bearing on 
the date on which the summer migrants leave Iceland, were 
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made during a scason regarded by the inhabitants as a more 
than usually fine one. 

We were both surprised and disappointed not to have seen 
the Northern Wren (Troglodytes borealis) in Iccland; for 
although very locally distributed in the eountry, yet since it 
occurs in the brushwood of the Fujoska, we had fully expected 
to find it at Hallormstadr. It docs, however, oecur in the 
Lagarfljot; for our friend Dr. Kjerulf, no mean ornithologist, 
told us that it was not uncommon about the farmhouses, where 
it is chiefly seen in the early morning. From this gentleman 
we also learnt that a Snowy Owl was shot in the forest at 
Hallormstasr during the late summer of 1882, and that 
several others were observed there about the same time, no 
doubt a family party from a nest somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Gunnarsson had seen the bird shot, when 
“still in the flesh, and described it as being almost entirely 
white with only a few black spots. Another bird, the oceur- 
renee of which the Doctor considered worthy of notice, was 
a Heron, also shot in the Lagarfljot valley, in the autumn 
of 1882. 

During our stay at Valthjofstadr we had related to ns by 
Mrs. Gunnarsson’s mother some reminiscences of the Great 
Auk. This old lady, Mrs. Simondson by name, now in her . 
seventy-ninth year and in full possession of all her mental 
faculties, informed us, through her danghter, that she well 
remembered many “ Geir-fngl” being brought into Reykjavik, 
some of which she had seen alive, and well described the 
upright posture assumed by them. She especially remem- 
bered one occasion, when she “was grown up and was 
at least twenty years of age,” the mail-boat making a large 
capture, and she herself saw a ‘‘sackful” on board. These 
were obtained no donbt while the vessel was becalmed off the 
islets of the S.W. coast, where the species was by no means 
uncommon early in the present century. 

The specific identity of the Ptarmigan of Iceland, Lagopus 
rupestris (Gmelin), has been a matter of some uneertainty. 
Professor Newton in his useful contribution to Mr. Baring 
Gould’s “ Iceland, Its Scenes and Sages’ (1863), says of this 
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species (under the title of Lagopus islandorum, Faber) :—“ it is 
by no means certain to me whether the former [the Icelandic 
species] is not identical with that of Greenland (Lagopus 
rupestris, Brehm), and this, again, with Tetrao rupestris of 
older authors.” Mr. W. G. Lock, in his useful ‘ Guide to 
Iceland? (1882), is much less happy in his remarks, for he 
says “there is little doubt that there are three varieties [of 
Ptarmigan in Iceland], the Ptarmigan (Lagopus alpina, 
Linn.), identical with the Norwegian Fjeld-ryper; the Willow- 
Grouse (L. subalpina, Nilss.), identical with the Norwegian 
Dal- or Scoy-ryper, and a hybrid produced by the inter- 
breeding of these birds.” As we cannot for a moment 
countenance such ideas, we refer our readers to page 76 
et seg. of Mr. Lock’s book, and to his article in the ‘ Field’ 
(July 5th, 1879), for further information and “ proofs.” 
We handled some fifty specimens, in the flesh, of Ptarmigan 
obtained in Eastern Iceland, at elevations varying from LOO 
to 2500 feet, and from the wooded valley of the Fnjoska in 
the north near Akureyri. Al of these, it is almost needless 
to remark, belonged to the one species found in Iceland, 
Lagopus rupestris. 

Lastly, in a paper entitled a “ Brief review of the Lago- 
podes,” contributed to the ‘Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte 
Ornithologie,’ 1884, p. 90, Dr. Leonhard Stejneger while 
“provisionally” considering this a separate species, Lagopus 
islandorum (Faber), confesses that for want of material he is 
at present unable to point out its characters and affinities with 
certainty; but he remarks that it is said to be distinguished 
by a heavier bill, larger size, and browner plumage than its 
nearest allies. 


Autumn plumage of Lagopus rupestris *. 

Adult male. Upper parts with each feather vermiculated 
with brownish grey and brownish black in about equal pro- 
portions, giving them a generally brownish-grey tint. The 

* Through the kindness of Professor Newton we have been enabled to 


compare our series with specimens in his collection obtained in summer 
in Iceland and in early autumn in Greenland. 
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younger specimens show a tendency to have the brownish 
grey replaced by an approach to the orange-brown of summer 
plumage. The underparts, in tint, resemble generally the 
summer plumage, the chief difference being the presence of 
a few black feathers on the ehin and a greater prepon- 
derance of white on the abdomen. In one or two of our 
specimens the white plumage of winter shows itself on the 
throat. 

The specimen figured (Plate IX.) was obtained on the 
Fljotsdals heidi, at an elevation of 2500 fect, on the 23rd of 
September, 1884, and is in Backhonse’s collection. 

Adult female. Upper parts. — às compared with a specimen 
shot in Iceland on the 4th of July, 1858, our specimens (five 
in number) differ in having the feathers of the hind neck 
barred with black and buff, whilst in the July specimen the 
neck and head very much resemble the back, and are boldly 
blotched and barred with pale einnamon-brown and black. 

Under surfaee.—The barring on the chin more or less 
obseured by the white of winter plumage. The neck and 
upper breast barred creamy white and black, Breast and 
abdomen white. A few of the cinnamon and black feathers 
of summer still show on the flanks, and one or two on the 
abdomen, but are very loose and readily become detached if 
handled. The mandibular portion of the black transocular 
pateh is more or less pronounced. The tail tipped with 
white. The barred throat is the chief characteristic of the 
adult female. 

Birds of the year. The twelve males and females of our 
series make it clear that the sexes are practically alike, both 
resembling the mother bird in having the neck both before 
and behind barred with buff and brownish black. They 
appear to be further advanced towards winter plumage on 
both surfaces than the adult birds, that is to say, there is a 
greater admixture of pure white with the coloured feathers. 
The back-feathers, especially the scapulars, are brownish 
black with lateral bars of pale orange-buff, not quite reaching 
the centre of the feather. Forehead chiefly white, with a 
few coloured feathers. ‘Tail black, broadly tipped with white. 
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Underparts.—On the upper throat the bars are broad, on the 
lower throat narrow, and both of the same tint as the feathers 
of the back, 7. e. brownish black and buff. Breast and abdo- 
men white, with a few barred black and buff feathers on the 
flanks. Chin white, with more or less trace of the coloured 
feathers. The young males have the transocular patch more 
pronouuced than the females. 

Professor Newton, to whom a series of skins was sub- 
mitted for inspection, and who instituted a comparison 
between them and those of various Lagopodes in his posses- 
sion, makes the following interesting remarks :—‘‘ Without 
doubt they fully substantiate the opinion I have before 
expressed, that Lagopus rupestris does not iu autumn assume 
the ash-grey plumage seen at the same season in L. mutus, 
but I never before had convincing evidence to that effect. 
One of the most remarkable things about your series is that 
so many of the male specimens show traces of the orange- 
coloured feathers (barred with black) on the neck, breast, 
and flanks, which I had thought to be indicative of the 
female ouly. Though I see that some of these are marked 
by you “adult? I cannot help thinking that they must be 
birds of the year. Your specimen obtained on September 18th 
is almost feather for feather like one I have from Mr. Whym- 
per from Greenland (and therefore L. reinhardti of authors) 
bearing on its ticket ‘ Lichtenfels, 14th Sept. 1873.’ Diverse 
as is the plumage of your specimens, I see in it only individual 
variation such as Mr. Buckley (P. Z. S. 1882, p. 112) showed 
to occur in Red Grouse killed on the same ground and 
at the same time of the year. I should decline considering 
L. rupestris to be divisible into local races, as regards at 
least Greenland and Iceland. I have no specimen, unfortu- 
nately, from the American continent, and Spitsbergen ex- 
amples certainly seem to be bigger than those from Greenland 
or Iceland, but otherwise I fail to distinguish them. Now I 
know that size means very little in the true Ptarmigan; ex- 
amples from the Norwegian ‘ Alps’ are much smaller than 
those from (e. g.) the island on which Hammerfest stands, 
and therefore I attach not much importance to this fact. 
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The great differences, as appears to me, are these—(1) that 
L. mutus &, in spring, has the breast clothed more or less 
in deep black feathers, not one of which is to be seen in 
L. rupestris, and (2) that L. mutus (of both sexes) in autumn 
puts on a lavender-grey upper dress, of which there is only 
the least trace in any examples of L. rupestris (your nos. 5 
and 6 [both adult males and one of which is figured] showing 
the most of it that I have ever seen), while the majority 
[being younger birds] have not any trace of such a colour. 
The female specimens of your series are also very interesting, 
but call for no particular remark, except that the coloured 
portion of their plumage is darker than I had expected to sce, 
judging from others, killed in autumn, that T have.” 


XL.—Stray Ornithological Notes. By W. Epwix Brooks, 
Milton, Ontario, Canada. 


Since I came to Canada T have prineipally paid attention to 
the birds of European affiuity, to the neglect of the so-called 
“ Warblers” of Canada, with their sharp-pointed, almost 
Parine bills, although my youngest son takes a great interest 
in the latter. 

One of our commonest birds in Ontario is the Shore-Lark 
(Otocorys alpestris). During the comparatively mild open 
winter of 1881-1882 some of these birds remamed here the 
whole winter. Even in January, durmg fine frosty mornings, 
I heard them singing, usually seated on the top of the fence- 
posts ; we have no hawthorn hedges here, only wooden rail 
fences. The song of the Shore-Lark has been sometimes 
spoken of as very melodious, but I do not think any bird has 
a poorer onc; it is almost exactly like that of the European 
Common Bunting, a sort of monotonous drawl. Unlike any 
other species with which I am acquainted, this bird has a 
second song, perhaps even less melodious than the drawl, a 
feeble unmusical twitter, which it does not often utter, and I 
only remember hearing it as the bird soared round, some- 
thing in the manner of a Sky-Lark ; but it also sometimes 


